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- GROWING RICH. 


T ſeems not to be very ne- 
ceſſary to point out the be- 
nefits of Ricaes, or the 
advantages of MoNEy, as 
few of the human race, in 
civilized countries, can be 
: fappoſed inſenſible of theſe advantages. But 

there appears to be ſomewhat of propriety, in 

an Effay on THE ART OF GROWING RICH, or 
"Af of 


— — — 


— : * . 8 SF i 
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of getting money, to mike a few ebloryatianh. 
on. the benefits which are rived 4 from 
weal th. It is obſerved by an old author, t that 
Ge Gold of all other is a woſt delicious object; 
« it hath a ſweet light, and a good luſtre.” 
It has alſo been faid, that ** Money is the 
God of the World;“ and that Money 
« 1s the only Monarch; that it is the heir 
« of fortune,” and © the lord paramount 
« of the world.” It has been added, © Get 
money enough, and thou ſhalt have; popes 
and patriarchs to be thy chaplains and pa- 
“ rafites.” And a iter of the laſt century 
ſays, « Stren gth'of body is great, ſtrength of 
wit is greater, but ſtrength of Fbhes ex- 
« ceedeth. them both, for they are com. 
e manded. by it.” Another writer; remarks, 
hes “the faces of emperors have not fo much 
«+ influence any where as upon their coins; 
Ky that lovers may talk what they pleaſe 
« of * chains, but the 6 Grange} are made 
1 of * ey 
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ITnar the ART or GETTING MONEY. is one 
of the moſt important arts, reſpecting the pre- 


ſent world, which can be taught or acquired, 
is a propoſition to which few of the inha- 


bitants of this, or of any other civilized or 
commercial country, will probably make much 
oppoſition. It will, therefore, naturally be 
conſidered as an art worthy of attention, of 
conſideration, and of reflexion. 


Dn. JounsoN obſerved, in one of his peri- 
odical Eſſays, that Poverty is a ſtate, in 


* which every virtue is obſcured, and 44 


“ which no conduct can avoid reproach ;* a 
ſtate, of which the hardſhips are we 
6 un, and the labours without reward.“ 


And, in converſation, he ſaid, "66 3 


takes away ſo many means of doing good, 
and produces ſo much inability to reſiſt evil, 


both natural and moral, that it is by all vir- 


tuous means to be avoided, —— Let it be 
remembered, that he who hes money to 


ſpare, has it always in his power to benefit 


others; 
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others ;” and of ſuch power a good man muſt 
always be deſirous. (( Poverty is a great 
enemy to human happineſs. It certainly | 
deftroys liberty; and it makes ſome virtues 
impracticable, and others extremely difficult. 


* 'Abrono the advantages of wealth may be 
numbered, the reſpect, with which the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it is frequently, if not generally, 
attended. In the world, the mere poſſeſſion 
of wealth often procures much teſpeR, though 
the poſſeſſor be deſtitute of almoſt every good 
quality. * In civilized ſociety,” fags Johnſon, 
(perhaps he ſhould have faid arzificial ſociety) 
oo perſonal merit vill not ſerve you 0 much 
4 is money will ca * 
17 a man be — of the moſt "_ 
ilities, poverty will prevent him from riſing 
in the world, or from exhibiting his talents 
to advanta ge 3 of, at leaſt, will greatly retard 


*T£% 


C1 


Au facile emergunt, quarum virtutibus obftat 
Res angufta domi. 


And Horace, 
Bt genus et virtus, niſi cum re, vilior algã «ft. 


Ricuzs will procure not only the neceſſa« 
ries and conveniencies, but all the luxuries of 
life. The rich man,” ſays Burton, . may 
« fail as he will himſelf, and temper his 
eſtate at his pleaſure ; jovial days, ſplendour 
„ and magnificence, ſweet muſic, dainty fare, 
* the good things, and fat of the land, fine 
„ clothes, rich attires, ſoft beds, down pil-. 
% lows, are at his command; all the world 
8+ labours for him, and thouſands of artificers 
1 are his ſlaves, to drudge for him, to run, 
% ride, and poſt for him.” And in his 
power, and at his pleaſure, are“ fair houſes, 
T gardens, orchards, terraces, galleries, cabi- 
** nets, pleaſant walks, and delightſome 
, places.” 


Sucu then being the advantages of riches, 
our next inquiry 1s, By what mcans riches 
3 


[8] 
are to be procured! And by the att of get- , 
ting money we mean, not merely the art of 
getting a ſmall quantity of it, which the 
loweſt mechanic may do by the exerciſe of 
induſtry, but the art of accumulating a large 
proportion of it. We do not, however, mean 
to recommend any diſhoneſt arts of getting 
money. Large ſums of money are ſometimes 
gained by falſe pretences, or for profeſſed 
purpoſes which are in no degree promoted by 
the payment of ſuch ſums. Much money is 
gained by lawyers; by pleading in bad cauſes, 
and in cauſes which they know to be bad. 
This we do not recommend, nor do we con- 
ſider ſuch lawyers as among the moſt virtuous 
of our fellow citizens. It may, however, be 
55 obſerved, that barriſters, who have gained 
much money at the bar, are generally the 
men who are appointed judges. But, as men 
| are greatly influenced by long contracted 
habits, it may reaſonably be queſtioned, whe- 
ther the habit of pleading on any ſide for a 
fee, has any tendency to make a lawyer x more 


1  incors 
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And as money has often been acquired by 
| lawyers, not always on the beſt principles, 
nor for the moſt righteous practices, ſo money 
has alſo ſometimes been gained, in former 
ages, by members of parliament, for voting 
againſt the intereſts of their country, Of our 
preſent meritorious repreſentatives, we fay 
nothing. Of their incorruptibility, Mr. Pitt, 
or Mr. Henry Dundas, can probably give 
ſome account. Money is alſo ſometimes 
gained by phyſicians, when. they are of no 
ſervice to their patients : but, if their preſcrip» 
tious are worth nothing, it may be reaſon» 
able, that they ſhould be paid for their attend- 


ance. Divines alſo. ſometimes gain much 


money, in conſequence of their ſubſcribing 
articles of faith which they do not believe; 
but this we conceive to be not very honour- 
able to them, nor to the church. We ſhall 
leave that matter, however, to be diſcuſſed by 
that pious and humble prelate, Dr. Horſely. 


* 3 
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Ir has been ſaid, that © there are as cer- 


e tain roads to wealth, if men reſolve to 
$6. keep within the proper bounds, as from 


«© one city to another.” And one great 


ſource of wealth is rruGALITY. © Cicero 
' dbſerved, Non” intelligunt | homines quam mags 


num vefligal fit parſimonia. In all the dif- 
ferent ranks of life, advantages may be de- 
rived from the practice of frugality. With- 


ut frugality, ſays Johnſon, none can 


«be rich, and with it very few would be 
poor.“ It is reaſonable, that a man ſhould 
attend to his expences, and at leaſt to ſee that 


they do not exceed his income; and the man 


who would be rich ſhould, in general, avoid 


* unnereſfary expences. © Gain,” it has been 
ſaid, may be temporary and uncertain ; but 
„ ever, while you live, expence is conſtant 


4, and certain.”  Frugality, therefore, is al- 
ways uſeful. He, who thinks he can afford 
© to be a? is not 1 from an 


x 
«, | 
4 * - 3 # 4 " ts &. - . * 4433 
poor.“ 3 4 
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Ir is faid, by a judicious writer, The 
frugality, which J would recommend to you, 
includes in it not only the avoidin g profuſion, 
or the limiting your expences to pounds and 
ſhillings, but even to pence and farthings. 
The neglect of trifles, as they are called, is 
ſuffering a moth to eat holes in your purſe, 
and let out all the profits of your induſtry. 
Remember, that the moſt magnificent edifice 
was raiſed from one ſingle ſtone; and every 
acceſs, how little ſoever, helps to raiſe the 
heap., Let a man once begin to ſave, and he 
will be convinced, that it is the ſtraight road 
to wealth. To hope it may be gained from 
nothing, is to build caſtles in the air. But 
no trifle is ſo ſmall, that it will not ſerve for 
2 foundation, He who has one ſhilling, may 
with more caſe increaſe it to five, than he 
procure a penny, who is not maſter of a far- 
thing.—He, who is not a good huſband in 
ſmall matters, does not deſerve to be truſted | 
with: great.” 
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0 are often incurred, from habit} « or 
from faſhion, which have no tendency to pro- 
mote either preſent pleaſure, or laſting happi- 
thief, But it has been remarked, that © frugality 
« is neceſſary even'to complete the pleaſure of 
6 expence;” and it is certain, that oecenomy 
may take place, and with great propticty, ever 
in 4 party of pleaſure. Rouſſeau, WhO was # 
great maſter of the ſcience of natural pleaſures; | 
was/ much attached to thoſe which were 
attended with little expence, which he Con- 
fidered as the moſt exquiſite. Among other 
cheap pleaſures, to which he was much 
attached, one was walking; which; of al 
che modes of travelling, he conſidered as che 
moſt delightful. . I can conceive,” he ſays; 
but one way of travelling pleaſunter than 
« on horſeback 3 and that is, going on foot: 
« You ſet out at your bn time; you top 
* when you pleaſe ; you take as mich or as 
“little exerciſe as yo chooſe; you view all 
<« the country Mou examine every thing 
„ which ſtrikes you ; you ſtop at every point 

40 1 of 
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« of view. Do I ſee a river; I coaſt along 
it. Do I approach a hanging wood; I 
« walk under its ſhade.—Wherever I per- 
« ceive any thing which invites me, I ſtop. 
The moment my curioſity is ſatisfied, I 
« depart, without waiting for horſes or poſti- 
& lions. —I'ſee whatever man can ſee; and 
cc being dependent on no one but myſelf, 1 
«enjoy the moſt perfect liberty which man 
t can poſſeſs.” . Never did I think; exiſt; 
6 liye, or was myſelf, if I may fo expreſs it, 
„ ſo much as in thoſe journies I have made 
% alone; and on foot. The view of the 
* country, the ſucceſſion of agreeable ſights, 
« a good zir; à good appetite, and good health; 
& I.get by walking .I travelled on foot in 
% my beſt days only, and always with de- 
“ light. And it is obſerved by another 
writer, that + the moſt exquiſite, as well as 
the moſt innocent of all enjoyments, are 
« ſuch as coſt us leaſt: reading, freſh: air, 
good weather, fine landſcapes, and the 
c beauties: of nature. Theſe afford a very 
TE, 6 quick 


©3308 
“quick reliſh. while they laſt, and leave no 
&& remorfe when over.” 


Y 


Wy 
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„ CEcoxony- is the parent of Integrity] of 

< Liberty, and of Eaſe; and the beauteous 
« ſiſter-of, Temperance, of Chearfulneſs, and 
We « of. Health; and that PRoFuSENEss' is a 
_ F. cryel.and crafty demon, that gradually in- 
« volves her powers in. gen n and in 
« s „ 

1 en PRES of wealth 
foods: is alſo; obtained by the exerciſe of 
INDUSTRY. ; Manus ſedularum ditat ipſus. The 
hope of acquiring gain is ane of the moſt 
operative cauſes of human induſtry. It ac- 
tuates the mechanic and the artiſt, the mer- 
chant; the phyſioian, and the lawyer; nor 
is even the bench of. biſhops: ſuppoſed to be 
entirely removed from its influence. There 
are no difficulties, nd hazards, no dangers, 

which men uin not encounter for the acqui- 
Ae a ſition 


1 
ſition of gain. And as riches are obtained by 
induſtry, ſo it may alſo be remarked, that in- 
duſtry is one of the moſt beneficial things in 
the world. Without the exerciſe of induſtry, 
human creatures could not enjoy thoſe con- 
veniencies and advantages of which their 
condition is ſuſceptible. The exerciſe of in- 
duſtry, in thoſe arts that are beneficial to 
ſociety, is always reputable; and it may be 
conſidered as an inducement to men, to exert 
their faculties in ſome of thoſe uſeful arts by 
which gain is acquired, that the exerciſe of 
the human faculties, either corporeal or 
mental, is conducive to happineſs. An in- 
genious writer ſays, Juſt in proportion to 
the improvement of thoſe faculties, with 
Which Heaven has intruſted us, our beings 
are ennobled, and our happineſs heightened. 
By employment, or miſuſe, of the faculties 
aſſigned him, man may riſe to what dignity, 
-or- fink to what baſeneſs he will, in the claſs 
of human beings. Human exiſtence is an 
ineſtimable gem, capable of receiving what- 


«a4 


ever 


(61 
ever poliſh we will pleaſe to give. it: andy if 
heightened with the diligence it ought, will 
ſhine in due time, with a n more A 
= the ſos.” 10 8 


eee is the aint dogs to r 
ant to diſhonour; but 1NnDusTRY is a natural 
ſource. of wealth; and the exerciſe of it, in 
thoſe arts that are beneficial-to ſociety, is al- 
ways reputable, Without induſtry nothing 
valuable can be produced. And by the ori- 
ginal conſtitution and formation of man, he 
appears to have been intended for labour by 
the divine Author of his exiſtence. Moderate 
labour is alſo favourable to.health, and con- 
ducive to chearfulneſs and tranquillity of 
mind, Lord Cheſterfield fays, that few 
things are impoſſible to induſtry and aQi- 
+ vity;” and, it is certain, that induſtry is 
eminentiy important, in the acquiſition either 
of fortune or of fame. And activity of mind, 
and activity of body, may both be employed 
in the acquiſition of gain. By the one ſchemes 
* of 


[7 ] 
of eetihihation may be formed, and by the 
vir — may be berccuted. 3 

"iy We are gs in the purſuit of aß 
portant objekt, whatever ſagacity of mind 
we tidy poſkels, whatever acuteneſs, or what: 
ever ſtrength of judgment, they Thould all 
be employed in its attainment. And if we 
would be truly induſtrious, we ſhould attend 
ratefully 1 to the value and importance of time. 
Ns prodigality i is more reiſurable tian pro- 
digality of time. * A wiſe man, it has 
been Aid, cc counts his minutes. He lets no 
| i tine lip; for time is life; Which he makes 
, long, by the good huſbandry of a right 

de uſe and application of it.” It is alſo re- 
marked, by a judicious writer, that © to be 
66 careful how we manage and employ our 
de time; is one of the firſt precepts that is 
br faught in the ſhoot of wiſdom, and one of 
* the i that is learnt,” * 
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Irx a man be a member of any particular 
by which gain is to be acquired, 
he ſhould endeavour to make himſelf a 
thorou gh maſter of that profeſſion. And the 
man wWho would be rich, when he is engaged 
in buſineſs, ſhould be attentive to it; he 


| ſhould not ſuffer himſelf to be withdrawn 
from it by triflin g pretences, or by the ſe- 
ductions of pleaſure or of diſſipation. It! is a 
great impediment to the acquiſition of riches, 
to be too fond of company, of faſhionable 
amuſements, and of parties of pleaſure.” «To 
be intent on pleaſure, yet negligent of hap- 
« pineſs, is to be careful for what will eaſe 
< u a few moments of our life, and yet with- 


4 out any regard to what will diſtreſs us for 
« many years of 1 * 


Ir is of importance, in the acquiſition of 
riches, that men ſhould be in poſſeſſion of 


prudence or diſcretion, which are nearly ſy- 


nonymous 


( 9 ] 

» nonymous terms. It has been ſaid, that pru- 
dence is an habit of mind, enabling us to 
© conduct our affairs in the wiſeſt and beſt 
« manner: or, in other words, it is, * purs 
4 ſuing tlie proper end, by the beſt means, 
and in the firteſt time.” The prudent 
man fixes upon that time, which is beſt 
adapted to the buſineſs in which he is to en- 


gage: » 146 for to- every thing there is a | ſeaſon, : 


ee 


ONk of the * important . of 
the art of growing rich, is, That a man 
ſhould not only LIVE WITHIN As INCOME, 
but that he ſhould sAvR s0MEWHAT our or 
THAT INCOME, and that he ſhould LET THAT 
ACCUMULATE. If a man has an income, 
which is more than adequate to his neceſſary 
expences, and if he invariably adheres to that 
rule, though his favings ſhould at firſt not be 
conſiderable, he muſt inevitably advance in 
wealth as he advances in years, 


C3 Having 
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„Harm fad thus much on the art 2s | 
getting money, we will make fore — 
tions on the proper method of employing it, 
when it is acquired. eee | 
< of itſelf is of :no/uſe;;+ for its only uſe is ta 
1. part with it. And Lori Bacon rerarks, 
that < there is no real uſe of riches, except 
eint be in the diſtribution,” We: would cer- 
tainly not recommend an carneſt deſire of 
dying rich ; ; which, as Young obſerves, is 


- Guilt's blunder, and the loudeſt 4 & bell. 
to:,cmtmoard * mi Hom Sf3 Jo 30 


( * cannot 10 dans, but that men may 
Feaſſeß richeß, without enjoying the adyan= 
tages of which they. might be rendered pro- 
_ But to what. purpeſe, fays an 
old author, ſhould a man lay up money, 
« exoept be vie it? Roghefoucault fe- 
marks, that miſers miſtake! gold for, their 
4. good whereas it can d beſt, be hut the 


e means of attaining u.. That man may 


ED 
truly he ſaid, to he y nhappy, who has ſpent 
great part of his life in the accumulation of 
riches; and, when he has attained them, 
has not the, ſenſe gr; ſpirit to enjoy them. 
ct Cyctauſueſs, it has been obſeryed, ** muſt 
50 be a; miſrable vice, to weary man in pro- 
'* guring riches, and not ſuffer him to enjoy 
chem when gotten. |* The pradigal,“ 
ſays Bryyere, * robs bis heir; the.miſer bim, 
ſelf. ot, is remarked by. Fir, George 
tente that 2 E Ayarice. is, ſometimes ſo 
4 abſurd, that it ems to have more of A 
« diſeaſe than a vice in it, and to be macher 2 
*. total want of reaſon. than A perverſian of 
6 it. „He adds, 6 Nor does Bedlam itſelf 
lodge greater yaricties of madmen, than 
#4 avarice produces; for ſore, will be fo ſo mad 
| "4 ta. ſtaxye weder and the very þ heir 
+ to, hom they are to leave their plentiful 
n ana And che ſays, 40 Poverty 
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wants ſome things, 1 Frey 
« ne are $Q- een e 
oc, ban. 115-44 e 2 li 

Tas proper uſe of Riches, desk app 
ing the wants of the poſſeſſor, and furniſhing 
him with conveniencies, and reaſonable plca- 
fures' and enjoyments, is to ſupply the wants 
of the poor, and alleviate the ſufferings'of the 
unhappy and diſtreſſed; to reward merit, to 
encourage ingenuity, and to protnote uſeful 
and public-ſpirited defigns, | The hiſtory” of 
e Whole En gliſh nobility does hot” contain 


A ſingle character equally reſpectable, i in point 


of active Benevolence, with that of TroMas 


Fim, a plain tradeſman of London. He 


was a man, in the moſt emphatic ſenſe of the 
phraſe, RICH IN 805 v vont. an bah 


6 


2 knew "OE bp his Fidelity, his dab, 
and his amiable manners. When he began 


to trade for himſelf, his fortune amounted 
| — 


| Ll] 

only. to about one hundred pounds, But his 
induſtry, activity, and excellence of cha- 
raQter, enabled him, by degrees, to acquire 
a conſiderable fortune, which he employed 
in acts of the moſt extenſive benevolence 
and humanity. When not engaged in 


the neceſſary buſineſs of his trade, which 
he carried on to the end of his life, he 


was almoſt conſtantly employed in works of 


kindneſs and beneficence, and which were not 
confined by him to any ſect, to any party, or 
to any country. In the fire of London 


the houſe of Firmin was conſumed, by 


which his fortune was impaired; but the 
ardour of his benevolence continued unabated, 
Not fatisfied with thoſe acts of beneficence 
which his own fortune would enable him to 
perform, he exerted himſelf to excite others 
to. concur with, and to affiſt him, in the 
| proſecution of his benevolent deſigns; and as 
the well known excellence of his character 

8 induced 
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with his applications of this kind, he was 


| = $ 
induced maby perſons of opulenee to edrteply 


theteby enabled o become more extenſively 
uſeful than would &therwiſe habe been Pot 
ble. He attended to the moſt minute cir 
cumſtandes reſpecting the diſtreſſes of the 


poor, and their various wants. He telieved 
chern to the utmoſt extent, of his ability; he 


entered int an inveſtigation of their different 


ſituations, and he affiſted them by his cout 
1, and by his perfonal intereſt and influence; 


as well as by His purfe. He was” 4 father t6- 


the poor,” and 10 them who bad none 10 hey 


them. He redeemed many poor debtors out 


of priſon; and many of thoſe Who wers 
impriſoned for firms ſo large, that he cold 


nor procure kheir releaſe, he endeavoured to 
provide aſſiſtance and accommodation for 


during their confinetnent. Great numbers of 
boys were placed out as apprentices, to various 


s in at his expence; and, if they manifeſted 
k diligence 


L 25 J 
diligence and honeſty, he afterwards endea- 
voured to bring them forward in the world; 
and to promote their intereſt. He eſtabliſhed 
manufaQories, with a ſole view to the benefit 
of the poor, for furniſhing thoſe with em- 
ployment and ſubſiſtence who were in want 
of them, and for training them up in habits 
of virtuous induſtry. It was faid of him, by 
one who perſonally knew him, that © he was 
„ nimble above moſt men, in apprehenſion, 
ein ſpeech, in judgment, ih reſolution, and 
« in action; and he faid of himſelf, that 
aſſiſting, relieving, and performing kind offices 
to the poor, was to him . ſuch a pleaſure, as 
“ magnificent buildings, pleaſant walks, well 
&* cultivated orchards and gardens, the jollity 
| & of muſic and wine, or the charms of love 
« or ee are to others. 


To ſome of the moſt ceſpettable charaQters, 
of the age in which he lived, he was well 


D known; 
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known; and he was the friend of Tillotſon, 
of: Whichcate, of Wilkins, and of John Bid- 
dle. He Was a firm belieyer in Chriſtianity, 
and he practiſed the virtues which it-incul- 


gates; but, in the opinion of ſome of the 
court chaplains, he was deficient in point of 
orthodoxy ; at which queen, Mary, to. whom 
the fame of his — had reached, 

| expreſſed her concem - 
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bat 1 other merits f Fir irmin, 1 
was alſo characterized by the love of freedom. 
It is obſerved in one of the biographical 
aecunts of him, that beſides the many 
other excellent qualities by which Mr. Firmin 
was. diſtinguiſhed, it deſerves to be remem- 
bered, that he was always animated by a 
generous ardour in defence of the civil and x 
religious liberties of his country. If any man 
was” unjuſtly or illegally oppreſſed, he was 
ready. to defend him as far as he was able; 
* Avi; 0 and 

f | 
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and thoſe who ſuffered; for ſtanding up Tot 

| the rights of Engliſtimien, were ſure of his 
fnendſhip and aſſiſtamce. He was at the ex- 
pence'of printing and diſtributing many pub: 
lieations- written in defence of Public free. | 
dom; and particularly ſotme balculated to ö 
arouſe the people to a juſt oppolition to the 
arbitrary meaſures of king James the Second! 
And, as far as his fituation would permit, he 
was a zealous mmer of the Revolution.“ 
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"Wren the French Proteſtants, after i the. 
0 of the edict of N antes, came over 
into England, Mr. Firmin exerted himſelf to 

the utmoſt for their relief, and was ſucceſsful 
in procuring for them very effectual affiſtanee. 
And when great numbers of the Iriſſi nation 
fled into England, from the perſecutions and 
pioſeriptions of king James II. then in re- 
land, ſubſeriptions, and other modes of ſub- 
ſiſtence; were adopted for their relief, in the 
e D 2 pro- 
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promotion. of which the greateſt zeal was 
diſplayed by Mr. Firmin, It is aid, that he 
Was * ſo aſſiduous i in this charitable work, 
B + that he ſametimes attended the diſtribution 
< of the money among the ſufferers, from 
« morning to night, without any intermiſ 
*<: ſian far food.“ Sq important were his 
ſervices to theſe Iriſh refugees, that the arch · 
biſhop of Tuam, and ſeven other Iriſh biſhops, 
ſent him a letter of thanks, ſigned by them 
all, and expreſſing their grateful ſenſe of his 
kindneſs and Gigenoe in behalf af thei coun- 
en 
0¹ mt L bo | 2111 
HR was one 1 "RY governors of St. Tho, 
may” s hoſpital in Southwark, and was ex · 
tremely active in his endeavours ta. promote 

the intereſts of that charitable inſtitution. 
Puring the laſt twenty years of his life, he 
Was alſo one of the governors of Chriſt-church 
n in London, to a e he was à great 
bene- 
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benefactor, and over which he was a conſtant 
ſuperintendant. He died in 1697; and, at 
his own deſire, was buried in the cloiſters of 

that boſpital; and in an inſcription placed on 
the wall, near his grave, it is obſerved, that 
he was wonderfully zealous in every good 
„ work, BEYOND THE EXAMPLE OF ANY IN 
* OUR AGE,” bt: : 


Tuomas Finuix lived at a period, when 
titles and coronets were conferred on Alaves 
and ſycophants ; on men without talents, and 
without virtue. But no title was conferred 

on him by Charles, by James, or by William; 

though, in all their reigns, he was eminently 
diſtinguiſhed by the ardour and the activity 
of his benevolence. His were not the quali- 
ties: by which a man is recommended to the 
favour of a court. He was, indeed, a man 
truly illuſtrious, and whom no title could 
have ennobled. 
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Tux — of habits of frogality; 


and fof accumulation, is, that they too fres 


quently beget an [avaritious ſpirit; and a 
avaritious character is always 4 mean cha 


| racter! He who can unite a rational fruga- 


Ity-with- genuine generoſity of ſpirit, has at- 
tained to an big and unuſual degree of ex- 


cellence. And if a man aims at the acqui- 


ſition of gain, with a view to promote the 
happineſs of others and really employs it for 
that purpoſe, N aim — vir. 


tuous. 163 30G 17 fra 12 © 2 Og! AR 
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: HE önly forms a true eftimate of riches, 
eee them as the incans of, ſupply- 


ing his ohn wants? and of ingreifiig his own 


happineſs, by the activity of his benevolence 
in promoting the happineſs of others. It has 
been obſerved, that a man ef landed pro- 
«.perty is never ſo reſpectable, as when his 
* beneficence may be read in the looks of 
rv? | the 
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<« the poor.“ And it ſhould ever be remem- 
bered, that THE ,NOBLEST oF ALL PLEASURES 
IS THE PLEASURE OF DOING GOOD ; and that 


the moſt honourable of, all diſtinctions, is 
that of being RICH IN GOOD WORKS. 
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